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ened, the writer points out, by a moment of retardation. The conventional 
form of the parting scenes — a stichomythy, ending in the Iphigeneia and 
Alcestis in a lyrical monody — is broken only by the long speech of Macaria. 
In the chapter on "Der Ausklang der Devotionsszenen " the author defends 
the original text of the hastily written Heracleidae against the hypothesis of 
a lacuna after line 608 and Wilamowitz' reconstruction. The Aelian frag- 
ment (n.h. VII. 39) which is ascribed by Girard and Miiller to a deus ex 
machina in the Iphigeneia at Aulis is rejected as un-Euripidean in speech 
and technique. Patriotic fervor, the author believes, reached its height 
in the Erechtheus produced before the peace of Nicias. The whole drama 
is a patriotic irpoTp«rTiKos. The old Attic saga was retold as the story of 
Praxithea's sacrifice of her child for country and the patriotic motive rein- 
forced by a personal eVairotfavdv — a doubling of the heroic theme which 
appears also in the Phrixos. 

The poetic dramas of personal self-devotion of Alcestis, Evadne, and Lao- 
damia resist at times the schematic analysis of the writer. Admetus in the 
r61e of the hero of a "retarding moment" is hardly convincing. 

For the language of sacrifice Euripides, the writer proves, borrowed 
much from the ritualistic forms. On the question of the originality of 
Euripides, the writer holds that the episodes of Macaria and Menoiceus and 
the voluntary motives in the sacrifices of Polyxena and Iphigeneia are 
innovations of the dramatist. For the theme of self-sacrifice in the Erech- 
theus and still more in the Phrixos Euripides was indebted to ancient saga. 

Geneva Misener 
University of Alberta 



Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message. By Richard 
Mott Gummehe. Pp. xvi+150. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

The friends of classical studies have been laid under lasting obligation 
by the generous patrons who have made possible the publication of fifty 
volumes by well-known European and American scholars dealing with "Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome." The series, edited by Professors George D. 
Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, and David M. Robinson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has begun auspiciously with the appearance of the 
volume on Seneca by a scholar whose studies have so well qualified him for 
his task. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the philosopher-minister's 
life, Mr. Gummere traces his influence from the first century on through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance down to the present day. The results 
of his survey are summarized in the following paragraph : 

We have seen that in periods when new ideas are in the air, Seneca furnishes 
material for the promoter and for the interpreter of progress. We noted his 
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influence as a forerunner or an ex post facto advocate of the Christian religion. 
Montaigne, in breaking up the artificialities of a worn-out chivalry in France, 
draws from the Corduban as from a never-failing spring. Petrarch's return to 
the classics signalized itself by a close adaptation to the style of Seneca. Chaucer's 
English leadership, Elizabethan pioneering, the experiments of Rousseau, the 
various attempts to explain philosopher-kingship during the last eight centuries — 
all these are indicative of a latent power which has never been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged [p. 137]. 

In his "Les Moralistes sous l'Empire Romain" (p. 80), M. Constant 
Martha has applied to Seneca's moral teachings the familiar words from 
Tertullian's Apology: "Testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae." 
And the most interesting section of Mr. Gummere's book is that dealing with 
the philosopher's appeal to the early Fathers of the Church. The author 
speaks of Stoicism, the religion of the Neronian Age, as "the porch to Chris- 
tianity" and dwells at some length on the elements in Seneca's modified 
creed which led the church for ages to believe in the authenticity of the 
correspondence supposed to have passed between the Roman philosopher and 
the Apostle Paul. The originality of Seneca's Stoicism, upon which Mr. 
Gummere lays emphasis, lies rather in his having so freely "admitted into 
it the theories of other schools " (p. 60) than in his having been the first to 
subject the creed to the test of life. For a long line of Seneca's predecessors, 
following the practice of the Cynics, must have presented their philosophy 
as an ars vivendi and given it a practical turn, modifying the impossible 
ideal of the superhuman Sapiens. The hold which Stoicism had obtained in 
Rome before the Age of Nero leads us to believe that many of its apostles 
preached a doctrine which squared with human experience: "Non loquor 
tecum stoica lingua sed hac summissiori." The extent of Seneca's indebted- 
ness here cannot be estimated owing to the loss of the works of his Stoic 
forbears. It is of interest to note that his best-known saying, "Neptune, 
numquam hanc navem nisi rectam" (which Lowell quoted from Mon- 
taigne's paraphrase in his "Essai de la Gloire"), echoes the popular proverb, 
6p6av rav vavv, and goes back several centuries to a work of the Cynic Teles 
(see Stobaeus Serm. 106; Tyrrell and Purser on Cic. Q. Fr., I, 2, 13). 

In discussing the popular essay as the medium in which the moralist 
thought "his message to society might be most effective," Mr. Gummere 
defends the radicalism of Seneca's style against the Conservatives. Quin- 
tilian "forgot that in an age when the only piece of work rewarded by a 
certain emperor was a banquet-dialogue between a mushroom, a reed-bird, 
and an oyster, an author who hoped to gain a hearing must devise something 
striking" (p. 35). In this connection should be considered Mr. C. N. Smiley's 
suggestive article (Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith, pp. 50- 
61) in which the author points out the extent to which Seneca "adhered to and 
perpetuated the Stoic theory of literary style" which emphasized the five 
cardinal virtues of tAAiyviayids (Latinitas) , <ra<j>^vaa, (rvvro/jua, irpeirov, Karao-Kcirq. 
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That Mr. Gummere is filled with enthusiasm for his task is evident 
throughout. The style is clear and spirited. One feels inclined, however, 
to question the appropriateness of such expressions as "bleacherite," "hand- 
me-downs," and "purple patcher." The Senecan quotations on page 107 
are found (among others) in Montaigne's " Essai de 1'Institution des Enfants " 
and not in his "Essai des Livres." From Ep. 106 the French moralist quotes 
in "Essais," I, 24; III, 12. To the brief bibliography, which along with three 
pages of notes and a list of forthcoming volumes brings the book to a close, 
might be added Francis Holland's Seneca, London, 1920. 

Mr. Gummere is to be congratulated on the success with which he has 
accomplished his purpose; for this slender volume will bring home to the 
general reader the vital appeal made by Seneca's philosophical writings as 
they have come down the ages to the modern world with a message of uni- 
versal brotherhood and steadying courage. "Dans les incertitudes et les 
fluctuations de la vie, il est bon d'avoir l'oeil toujours fixe sur les hauts prin- 
cipes d'une doctrine vers laquelle on tourne toutes ses actions et ses paroles, 
comme font les navigateurs qui se reglent sur certaines etoiles." 

Herbert C. Lipscomb 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 



Vitae patrum. Kritische Untersuchungen iiber Text, Syntax und 
Wortschatz der spatlateinischen Vitae patrum (Bande III, V, VI, 
VII). Von Dr. A. H. Salonius. (Acta societatis humaniorum 
litterarum Lundensis. II). Lund, 1920. 

This study of the syntax and lexicography of a series of late Latin texts 
was inspired by Lofstedt's Commentary on the Perigrinatio Aetheriae and has 
been carried out along the same lines. It is an extremely important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of sixth-century syntax and of late Latin in 
general. 

The author outlines the scope of his study in the first chapter of the 
Einleitung. The texts chosen are Books III, V, VI, VII, of the so-called 
Vitae patrum, though, as the author has pointed out, Verba seniorum would 
seem to be a better title. At first glance it would appear to be a doubtful 
venture to study a text that has no better manuscript foundation than 
Migne's reprint of Rosweyd's edition, but the attempt has been surprisingly 
successful. The author has not attempted to present an exhaustive study— 
a modern edition would be indispensable for that. He has chosen four books 
by four different authors (Ps. Rufinus, Pelagius, Ioannes and Paschasius), 
which contain, however, a considerable number of passages that represent 
different versions of the same original. This original is Greek (except perhaps 



